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Gen. Johnson Favors 
N.R.A. Re-enactment 
And Increased Wages 


General Hugh §S. Johnson, former N.R.A. head, 
tiayed big profits, particularly in the tobacco and 
canuing industries, and urged higher wages, 
shorter hours and clearer definition of the rights 
of labor under an amended Recovery Act, in sen- 
sational testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Johnson emphatically advocated re-enactment 
of the Recovery Act, declaring that to destroy it 
now would be “like burning down your house to 
get rid of a few rats.” 

The general’s criticisms of tobacco profits came 
in expanding on what he said was the necessity 
for shorter hours and higher wages. Big tobacco 
companies, he said, paid labor only one-tenth of 
1 cent per package of cigarettes. 

The growers of Virginia tobacco received in 
1932, he asserted, but $4,774,000, or less than the 
net profit of the four largest manufacturers, which 
are known as the “big four.” 


Big Canning Profits Cited 


In the canning industry, he continued, two com- 
panies, American Can and Continental Can, supply 
7) per cent of the packers’ needs. Citing huge 
and identical prices, although the code 
no provision for open prices, Johnson 
charged that the cans cost the packers three times 
as much as labor receives for making them and 
74 per cent more than the food that goes into 
them. 

“T am firmly of the opinion,” the witness 
said, “that we will never have full employment 
and prosperity in this country without further 
reduction in hours and increases in hourly 
rates, and I think control of this must be kept 
in the government.” 


profits 
makes 


Johnson urged a definite and clear policy for 
‘thor “so clear that there can be no doubt.” 

“I think that this could and should be worked 
cut in the first instance or attempted to be worked 
out by an unofficial conference, officially called, 
between the most liberal and broad-minded lead- 
ers in labor and industry,” he said. 

For Majority Rule 

He recommended that N.R.A. labor policy 
should provide that there be no coercion on either 
side, that when a majority of a shop chose one 
union no other be recognized, and that member- 
ship in no union be made a condition of employ- 
ment, 4 

Section 7-a, Johnson said, failed of its purpose. 
To correct this situation he urged that vertical 
tnions be encouraged but not compelled in the 
chief industries, with intra-industry tribunals with 
the power of final utterances to prevent strikes 
and lockouts. 

Unions, he said, should have the authority to 
submit codes and labor tribunals should not be in 
or under “any other department of the govern- 
Ment.” 


Johnson suggested that employee representation 
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elections be held off the company property under 
government direction. 

Senator King asked Johnson if his labor recom- 
mendations would not bar strikes and whether 
he believed the federal government had the power 
to forbid workers to strike. 

Can Not Forbid Strikes 

Johnson said he did not. He explained that in 
the case of single industry or vertical unions a 
tribunal would help iron out labor differences. 
Only after an agreement had been reached to 
which both sides assented could the courts be 
applied to to enforce the agreement if one side at- 
tempted to breach it. 

Prior to passage of N.R.A., Johnson testified, 
larger corporations were acquiring control of the 
economic scene under tendencies that were at the 
time obscure. When the collapse came, he said, 
only the big concerns and monopolies, dealers in 
indispensables, the sweatshops and the “ghoul’— 
the dealer in bankrupt stocks—could survive. 

Previously, too, he said, attempts to regulate 
restraints on competition in the public interest 
had failed, while those against the public inter- 
est flourished. 

The N.R.A. as “the first intelligent attempt to 
check this tendency,” Johnson continued, could 
not be admitted a failure. 

“No more explosive act of destruction could be 
committed than to kill it now and go back to the 
utter futility of the system we had before 1933,” 
he argued. 

“T wouldn’t like to go home with any of the 
blood of its destruction on my hands.” 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The spring meeting of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor will open at 
the headquarters of the A. F. of L. in Washing- 
ton on April 29, Secretary Frank Morrison 
announced. 


Notice to Advertisers 

It has come to the attention of the Labor 
Clarion that an individual falsely represent- 
ing himself as authorized by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council is soliciting advertising 
contracts for a publication to be issued dur- 
ing a supposed labor convention to be held 
in San Francisco in the near future. 


Displaying fraudulent credentials on a 
letterhead of the Council, evidently stolen, 
money has been collected for this purpose 
in several instances in the last few weeks, 
despite the fact that the police and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau have been notified. 


Business men and all persons interested 
in advertising are warned not to be misled 
by solicitors claiming authorization from the 
Labor Council for such a purpose as men- 
tioned. No convention of any nature con- 
nected with union labor is to be held in San 
Francisco in the near future, and the Labor 
Council has issued no authorization to any- 
one to solicit advertising or subscriptions 
for such purpose. 


Only advertising solicitors from the Labor 
Clarion bear credentials from the Labor 
Council. 
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Railroad Ownership 


By U.S. Government 
Is Urged by Wheeler 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana has 
introduced a bill in the Senate for the United 
States government to take over and operate the 
railrodds. The bill provides for a federal corpora- 
tion which is to exchange its securities for those 
railroad stocks and bonds new outstanding, on 
the basis of the present market value of those 
stocks and bonds. 

This situation is sure to be one of the chief 
points of contention when the measure gets down 
for serious debate. 

The book value of the railroads at the close of 
1934 was $26,852,781,000. This includes switching 
and terminal companies. 

The market value of railroad securities in Sep- 
tember, 1934, was $11,336,000,000. 


Worth Fraction of Book Value 

In other words, the railroads are worth, accord- 
ing to the prices of their securities on the market, 
only 42.2 per cent of the sums entered on their 
books. They can be expected to fight to a finish 
against this cut in their nominal value, though 
probably a considerable number of stockholders 
would be glad to get out on those terms. 

Senator Wheelet’s bill provides a certain com- 
promise. The securities of the government cor- 
poration offered for those of the railroads would 
be guaranteed up to the market value—in this 
case, the $11,336,000,000 already mentioned. Other 
securities, not guaranteed, would be issued for 
the difference between the market value at the 
time of taking over and the value of the railroads 
based on their earnings of 1930, which is taken 
as a typical year. But in no case would the in- 
terest or other income paid on these and the un- 
derlying securities be greater than the railroad 
earnings in 1930. 


Move Held Inevitable 

Senator Wheeler has held for years that gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads 
is inevitable. He has made a considerable study 
of railroad valuation. In preparing his present 
bill he has consulted frequently with Federal Co- 
ordinator Joseph B. Eastman. 

Senator Wheeler believes that under govern- 
ment ownership and management, with the over- 
head burden of fixed charges greatly reduced, the 
railroads can pay for themselves on lower freight 
rates than they are charging now. 

“Cost of Reproduction” 

The contrast between the market value which 
Senator Wheeler would use as a basis and the 
claims once made by the railroads or their spokes- 
men is startling. In the period between 1921 and 
1929 the railroads claimed, not merely their book 
value, but the “cost of reproduction” of their 
properties as the proper basis for rates. As most 
of them computed cost of reproduction it ran to 
fantastic sums; and the Wall Street “Journal” 
once declared editorially that the roads could not 
be reproduced for less than $50,000,000,000, and 
demanded to know why the owners should be 
satisfied with less. 


Use of Federal Arms 
To Defeat Strikers 
Assailed by Butler 


A human life, to armed state militia during a 
strike, is worth less than a pane of glass, declared 
General Smedley D. Butler in a radio address in 
Philadelphia last week. The outspoken ex-com- 
mander of marines, who at one time was commis- 
sioner of police in Philadelphia, took up the 
cudgels for the resolution of Representative Con- 
nery to outlaw the use of federal military equip- 
ment by national guardsmen in _ strike-ridden 
areas. 

All equipment of National Guard units today 
is supplied to them by the federal War Depart- 
ment. General Butler had testified earlier at the 
hearings on this bill in Washington. 

Life Worth Less Than Pane of Glass 

“You know,” he declared, “the way it is now, 
a life is worth less than a pane of glass. Particu- 
larly in a strike. Some thug hired by the mills 
slams a blackjack across the head of a striker. 
And some one hurls a rock. Maybe it breaks a 
60-cent pane of glass in the factory and maybe it 
doesn’t. The hired thugs or the police—or the 
National Guard—whoever is there to guard the 
property—gets excited and starts shooting. And a 
striker or an innocent victim, maybe a woman 
or a child, gets shot. 

“That seems to be all right with the author- 
ities. There is an investigation to determine who 
broke the window glass. But there is no investi- 
gation to determine who did the shooting and the 
killing. No one takes away the rifles and the re- 
volvers and the machine guns from those who did 
the shooting. No, the shooting was to preserve 
the peace, law and order. What they really mean 
1s that the shooting was to preserve the property 
and break the strike. 

“Whether the strike is justified or not, there is 
not the slightest justification in sending out sol- 
diers to shoot down strikers because the mill 
owner is afraid a little of his property may be 
damaged. The property can be repaired or re- 
placed. But you can’t bring a dead striker back to 
life. You can’t restore him to his widow and his 
children. And a human life is too great a price to 
pay for a broken window. 


Strikes Are Legal in This Nation” 


“And remember there is no law against strikes. 
Strikes are legal in this nation. And, when there 
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is a strike, why should the employer have the sole 
right to call upon troops to take his side. What 
right has the employer to call upon troops to 
break up the strike? That’s why the militia is 
called out—to break strikes. 

“These troops don’t belong to the mill owner. 
They are the people’s troops—the people’s defend- 
ers. That is, they are supposed to be. The people 
pay for their upkeep. But did you ever hear of 
strikers being protected by state guardsmen in 
any strike? - 


Use of Federal Equipment 


“Under the Connery resolution the governor 
would have to ask the President for permission to 
use federal guns and federal bayonets and fed- 
eral equipment, and the President, you can be 
sure, won’t authorize the use of this federal equip- 
ment to kill a lot of strikers just because some 
one broke a window glass or threw a few stones 
at hard-boiled hoodlums hired to break up the 
strike by beating up the strikers. 

“Yes, the Connery resolution would help. Let’s 
hope it becomes law.” 


LABOR’S TICKET 


VOTE 


YES 


N Sire sel Roosevelt urges it. 
0. Lower taxes. Absolute protection 
to taxpayers. Cheaper electric 
rates. Good business 
N iy cotrests faulty charter language. 
0. Gives people right of referen- 
dum. 
N ae aves -Symphony Orchestra. 
0. Guarantees best music for as low 
as 25c admission. Provides em- 
ployment. 


YES 
YES 


N —Permits smaller papers to bid on 
0. official printing. 
N § Corrects error; protects widows; 
0. police pay more for pensions; 
taxpayers save money. 
N oe preferential to local bid- 
0. ders. Helps business, gives work, 
saves taxpayers. 

N 7 ee Supervisors to meddle 
0. in administrative affairs. Op- 
posed by all newspapers. 
ORDINANC Requires two-man street 

cars. Prohibits danger- 
and slow one-man service. Keeps 1000 
men working. 


THIS IS LABOR’S TICKET 
IT Is TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO VOTE IT ! 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


YES 
YES 


YES 
NO 
YES 


VACANCY ON SCHOOL BOARD FILLED 

The vacancy on the San Francisco Board of 
Education occasioned by the resignation of Ira 
W. Coburn was filled on Wednesday last when 
Mayor Rossi appointed to the position Charles A. 
Derry, editor of the Labor Clarion and a member 
of San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21. 
The new board member was sworn in late in the 
afternoon of the same day in the office of the 
mayor. 
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OLD-AGE PENSION IN CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Senate passed the old-age pen- 
sion bill by a vote of 34-0 on Tuesday last. The 
bill now goes to Governor Wilbur L. Cross for 
his signature. The measure provides a maximum 
weekly payment of $7 to indigents 65 years of age 
or older. 
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Auto Industry Strike 
May Become General 


. — 

A strike of 2400 workers in the Chevrolet’ Motor 
Company factory at Toledo, Ohio, on Tuesday 
last brought from William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, the statement 
that there was “grave danger” that the strike 
might spread to other factories. 

The company immediately closed the doors of 
the plant, and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the company, asserted in New York that the cor. 
poration would not sign an agreement for the 
closed shop . 

James Rowland, chairman of the union’s strike 
committee, said 90 per cent of the workers are 
union members. Green, in Washington, added thy 
in the recent automobile labor board election, 180) 
of the 2300 men then employed in the plant fa. 
vored the union as their bargaining agency. 

Granting a wage increase of 5 per cent, the 
company’s counter-proposal to the union offered 
recognition of seniority rights, no discrimination 
against union officials, and a willingness to meet 
with duly accredited representatives of its em. 
ployees upon questions of grievances. 

It refused, however, to sign a contract calling 
for a closed shop, a five-day week, seven and one- 
half-hour day, a minimum wage of 70 cents an 
hour, and abolishment of the “speed-up” system. 

The shutdown was orderly. 


SS 
Division of Industrial Welfare 


Reports Activities Since Jan. 1 

Since January 1, 1935, auditors of the State 
Division of Industrial Welfare have reported col- 
lections of $12,709.54 in piece rate adjustments 
paid to workers in fruit and vegetable canneries 
of California so that their earnings conformed 
with the minimum rates set by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission and the National Recovery 
Administration, according to Mrs. Mabel E. Kin- 
ney, chief. This sum was paid to 4584 female 
workers and fifteen male workers. For the month 
of March the adjustments reported amounted to 
$4529.59, which was paid to 1132 female workers. 
The adjustments necessary are ascertained by a 
weekly audit of the cannery payrolls by auditors 
of the Division of Industrial Welfare. 

Also, data received by the Division of Industrial 
Welfare from the Central Casting Corporation, an 
employment bureau for the placement of extras in 
the motion picture industry, shows the number of 
placements of women extras during the month of 
February amounted to 6341, for which the wages 
paid totaled $59,337.10. 
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Walter G. Mathewson to Head 
New State Advisory Council 


Governor Merriam has announced the appoint- 
ment of sixteen California men and women to the 
newly created State Advisory Council for the state 
employment service. 

Walter G. Mathewson of Los Angeles was 
named chairman of the council. Other members 
are: ; 

Florence J. O’Brien, Chico; Richmond Flatland. 
San Francisco; William Simpson, Beverly Hills: 
Frank J. Palomares, Fresno; T. C. Macaulay, San 
Diego; Michael B. Kunz, Sacramento; Harry Mil- 
ton, San Francisco; Curtis J. Ryan, Los Angeles: 
Mrs. Winifred M. Hausam, Pasadena; Mrs. 0. 
Shepard Barnum, Los Angeles; Rev. Thomas ] 
O’Dwyer, Los Angeles; George B. Mangold, 1.08 
Angeles; Frank Y. McLaughlin, San Francisco: 
Paul S. Taylor, Berkeley; Sam J. Donohue, Oak- 
land. 
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Maritime Federation 


Against Formation of 
A Union Labor Party 


By a vote of 98.15 to 58.73 a proposal to foster 
a ution labor party and enter actively into na- 
tional politics was voted down by the newly or- 
ganized Maritime Federation of the Pacific, which 
has been in session in Seattle for the last two 
weeks. It developed one of the fiercest battles of 
the convention, according to the news dispatches. 

liarry Bridges, president of the San Francisco 
branch of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, was said to have been “one of the most 
eloquent of twenty speakers arguing for the po- 
litical party.” 

The entire constitution has been adopted, and 
with the election of officers on Wednesday the 
convention was expected to adjourn. The four 
men most prominently mentioned for the office of 
president were Bridges, E. P. O’Grady of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of San Francisco; Art 
Will of the Seattle I. L. A., and Harry Lundberg 
of the International Seamen’s Union, Seattle. 

The tentative draft of the constitution was 
amended so as to strip the executive board of 
power, by making it responsible to the “rank and 
file.” The executive committee will be composed 
of thirty-two members. 

ee 
RALLY TO PROTEST CONVICTIONS 


Willia mMoseley Jones, Démocratic floor leader 
in the State Assembly; George Kidwell, president 
of the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union, and Assem- 
tlyman Paul Richie, author of many progressive 
bills in the present Legislature, will head the list 
of speakers at Dreamland Rink the evening of 
May 1 at a second mass rally to protest the con- 
viction of eight criminal syndicalism defendants 
and to rally support for Assembly Bill 419 to re- 
peal the criminal syndicalism law. The meeting 
will be conductéd under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia State Conference for United Action Against 
the Criminal Syndicalism Act, representing more 
than twenty American Federation of Labor unions 
and scores of other political, church, and fraternal 
groups. The Hungarian Singing Society, a male 
chorus of fifty voices, will be on the program, 
offering choral numbers, 
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F. C. Walker, New York Lawyer, 
To Pass on All Relief Projects 


Setting up machinery through which will be fed 
all plans for creating jobs out of the four billion 
dollar work-relief fund, President Roosevelt has 
moved a step nearer the big spending stage of his 
program. 

The White House, in a 400-word statement, 
delegated the task of passing on all plans to 
Frank C. Walker, New. York lawyer, who for 
years has been a close friend of the President. 

To handle the job, Walker will return to the 


post he formerly held at head of the National 
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Emergency Council. A new division of the council 
was set up to deal with the plans. Donald R. 
Richberg, who has been executive director of the 
council since Walker left a few months ago, will 
devote his full time to directing N.R.A. 

‘Almost coincidentally with the announcement 
word came from Secretary Ickes that he would 
begin conferences with labor leaders soon, looking 
to a revision downward of the public works wage 


scale, ———_@—_____ 
Members of San Francisco Unions 


Held in Stanislaus County “Plot” 


An alleged dynamite plot against plants of the 
Standard Oil Company, inspired by communists, 
has been discovered by Stanislaus County officials, 
who on Sunday night last arrested eleven men 
said to be members of San Francisco waterfront 
unions, 

Twelve sticks of dynamite were reported to have 
been seized by the arresting officers in the cars of 
the prisoners, and San Francisco police are said 
to be looking for more of the explosive hidden in 
this city. 

Further details of the alleged plot are given by 
District Attorney Leslie Cleary, who was re- 
ported to have the names of two communist agi- 
tators suspected of having aided in plans to raid 
a Patterson hotel where strike-breakers were 
housed and to blow up oil company property, 
including the pipe line from Kettleman Hills, at 
various points between Patterson and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A group of men from San Francisco, “repre- 
senting themselves to be secretaries of seamen’s 
unions,” were in Modesto vainly seeking the re- 
lease of the nine of $20,000 bail, according to news- 
paper reports. 
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Bulk of Work-Relief Benefit 


Will Accrue to Larger Cities 

Major cities will receive the bulk of the $4,880,- 
000,000 work-relief fund, administration officials say. 

More than half of the 20,500,000 on relief rolls 
are crowded into metropolitan centers. President 
Roosevelt announced re-employment projects will 
be financed to meet local needs. 

“A great deal of the money is going to big 
cities,” Administrator Hopkins said. “Right now 
half the direct relief expenditures of F.E.R.A. is 
being spent in eight industrial states.” 

Hopkins pointed out that, while Congress ear- 
marked a major portion of the appropriation for 
rural projects, it gave the President a $976,000,000 
leeway in spending the money. 

Scheduled rural projects, such as rehabilitation, 
reclamation and irrigation, could be curtailed by 
executive order, he said, and additional funds 
allotted to activities that could re-employ needy 
city dwellers. 


Rally in Support of 
Wagner Disputes Bill 


For the purpose of making a concerted demand 
for the enactment of the Wagner labor disputes 
bill, labor leaders throughout the country have 
been asked to assemble in Washington on Mon- 
day, April 29. The call was issued by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, late last week. 

The call went out to all international unions, 
state federations and city central bodies. 

Delegates responding will attend a rally meet- 
ing and then call on their senators and represen- 
tatives to seek support for the Wagner bill and 
other federation-backed legislation. Green in his 
rally call said: 

“The legislative situation existing in Congress, 
particularly as it relates to pending measures in 
which the American Federation of Labor is deeply 
interested, calls for special consideration immedi- 
ately.” 

Few capitol observers have risked even a guess 
on the fate of the Wagner bill, which is designed 
to outlaw the company-dominated union, create a 
permanent National Labor Relations Board with 
added powers, and give the labor organization 
chosen by the majority of employees in a plant the 
right to speak for all the employees. 

Both Senate and House committees still have 
the measure under consideration. 

. Industry generally, headed by the American 
Manufacturers’ Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is carrying on a strenuous 
fight against the Wagner bill. 
ee — 


New Hampshire has a law, enacted in 1847, 
which established a ten-hour day for both men 
and women “except in pursuance of. an express 
contract requiring a greater time.” 
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Building and Loan Associations 

Because labor is more interested in the subject 
than any other element of the community, atten- 
tion is called to the article on the plight of the 
depositors in California building and loan associa- 
tions, by Edward Lane, appearing on another 
page. 

Some seven hundred thousand persons were 
induced to deposit nearly a half billion dollars in 
these associations in California on representations 
that deposits would be repaid on demand, that a 
guaranteed rate of interest would be paid, and 
that absolute protection against losses through a 
guarantee capital stock which provided sufficient 
funds in the way of capital, surplus and reserves 
would fully protect them. Despite these represen- 
tations the depositors, or a large number of them, 
were compelled to sacrifice their claims at a tre- 
mendous loss. 

Emergency legislation passed in 1933 enabled 
the stockholders in these associations to evade 
their responsibility, and an effort is now being 
made to continue this evasion through further ex- 
tension of this legislation. 

Assembly Bill 1300, now pending, is said to be 
sponsored by the same group which secured the 
passage of the 1933 act, and is intended to con- 
tinue the moratorium for another year. 

Labor and labor’s representatives should study 
carefully this whole situation, as it is without 
doubt tied up with the fact that practically no 
home-building is being undertaken in the state, 
while thousands of building mechanics are idle 
and apparently no serious effort is being made to 
take advantage of the government’s housing pro- 
gram, for which many millions were appropriated. 


SS ees 
The Big Rascals Go Free 


A bank teller in New York is in jail, charged 
with embezzling about $2000. He has served that 
same bank for thirty-one years. He went in as a 
messenger, and probably he got two or three dol- 
lars a week at first—banks are very thrifty with 
their underlings. By patient, hard work, he 
climbed to the post of teller, at a salary of $200 a 
month. On this magnificent sum, he did not 
marry; but he took care of his mother and sister, 
and was active in church work. 

Then his salary was cut $25 a month, on ac- 
count of the depression. Soon afterwards, he be- 
gan to help himself to small sums. His takings 
when caught were something over $2000; or con- 
siderably more than the amount which the bank 
“saved” by cutting his salary. 

Of course, he shouldn’t have done it. Small 
thievery is always silly as well as wrong. The 
New York financiers whom Ferdinand Pecora put 
over the bumps in the Senate investigation two 
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years ago went after sums that were worth while. 
They used their financial power to unload doubt- 
ful securities on “country banks’—Wall Street 
regards everything as “country” that is outside of 
the lower end of Manhattan Island. They financed 
the wholesale gambling that brought the crash 
of October, 1929, which launched the depression. 

And, as a prize exhibition of meanness, many 
bankers who joined the much advertised pool to 
“support the prices of stocks” and “steady the 
market,” sold stocks short with their left hands 
while holding up their right hands as evidence of 
their patriotism and_ self-sacrifice. And they 
haven’t gone to jail. 

If New York had any sense of proportion, she 
would not prosecute any crooked banker who had 
stolen less than a million dollars. To send a petty 
weakling to jail for dipping in the bank’s till after 
the bank had dipped into his pay envelope, while 
letting the whole Wall Street bunch of bandits 
run at large, is somehow revolting to one’s sense 
of fair play. 
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Wages, for Labor and for Capital 


The wages of capital are paid, at least when the 
capital is invested in a monopoly. 

The net earnings of the Bell System and the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada in 1932 were 
$24,484,984 short of meeting their dividends. But 
the dividends were paid—by digging into the sur- 
plus. In 1933, the shortage was $24,443,606; but 
again the dividends were paid by recourse to the 
surplus. For 1934, according to a report just made, 
the same companies had to draw on the surplus 
for only $3,460,238 to make the payments. They 
expect to show profits ample for dividends this 
year. 

And they still have combined surpluses totalling 
$144,046,493. 

As for the wages of labor, they must take their 
chances. More than $50,000,000 was drawn from 
the surpluses of the Bell companies to pay wages 
to capital; but if a plugged nickel has been taken 
from that source to maintain employment and pay 
the wages of labor, no mention has been made 
of it. 
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The Clearest Success of the New Deal 


The number of young men in C.C.C. work will 
be doubled as soon as camps can be built for them. 
There are, roughly, 300,000 in camps now; there 
will be 600,000 before the close of the year. And 
apparently everyone approves. 

The C.C.C. is the most perfectly successful of 
all the New Deal measures. The danger that it 
would compete with ordinary labor and the fear 
that it would be used as a military school both 
have vanished. As for military training, they don’t 
get it; and so far from competing with ordinary 
workers, these lads, for the time they are in the 
camps, are off the labor market. Meanwhile, they 
are doing useful work which no one else would 
do, living under healthy conditions, and getting a 
zest in life which is impossible for the unemployed 
in a slum. 

William James, probably America’s foremost 
psychologist, outlined many years ago a scheme 
which has many curious resemblances to the 
C.C.C.—and many differences. James, one of our 
earliest pacifists, wanted to preserve the military 
virtues while abolishing war, and he also wanted 
to make the young of the prosperous classes 
realize that this earth is only “a partly hospitable 
planet,” and that there is a “permanently hard 
and sour” foundation for our higher life. 

“There is nothing to make one indignant,” says 
James, “in the mere fact that life is hard, that men 
toil and suffer pain. The planetary conditions, 
once for all, are such, and we can stand it. But 
that so many men, by mere accident of birth, 
should have a life of nothing else but toil and 
pain and hardness and inferiority imposed upon 
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them while others, no more deserving, never get 
any taste of this campaigning life at all—this may 
well rouse indignation.” 

James suggested conscription of all able-bodied 
youth to a season of the hard and often unpleas. 
ant work which, for all our machines, still te. 
mains to be done; and he was particularly anxious 
that the youngsters born to luxury should be put 
through this course of training. We are many 
miles from this goal. There is no conscription to 
the C.C.C.; the competition with labor, almost 
inevitable under James’ plan, is avoided by the 
simple method of putting the C.C.C. at work 
which otherwise wouldn’t be done; and it is the 
boys with no privileges at home instead of those 
with too many that fill the C.C.C. camps. But in 
the direct grasp of facts and meeting of needs, the 
two plans are one at bottom, however they may 
diverge. 
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Staggering Under War’s Burden 


Commentators on international events emphasize 
that the game the nations of Europe are now 
playing is the old one of political and economic 
nationalism mixed with the T.N.T. of militarism 
and autocracy. Increasing preparations for war 
have brought increasing insecurity and waning of 
hope for peace. Armed to the teeth and staggering 
under the burden, which they insist on bearing 
despite widespread unemployment and _ misery 
among their own peoples, European nations liye 
from day to day in mortal fear of their neighbors, 

Working for peace are the powerful pacifist 
groups in Great Britain, which in recent months 
have shown surprising strength. The policy of the 
“National” government is under constant fire of 
the Labor party, which aims to make “peace by 
disarmament” a definite part of the next political 
campaign. 

Labor groups in France, too, are definitely a 
factor in offsetting militaristic papers and chal- 
lenging the French government. 

Meanwhile the intrigues, secret alliances, espi- 
onage and secret diplomacy of the pre-war days 
is being furbished up in the hope that bluff will 
meet bluff, without resulting in another bloody 
war. 
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In search of expert opinion on munitions con- 
trol, the Senate munitions investigating com- 
mittee called Jeanette Rankin, the first woman 
member of Congress, now legislative secretary of 
the National Council for Prevention of War. It 
was Miss Rankin’s opinion that before we can 
decide what to do about the munitions industry 
we must establish a national policy in regard to 
the army and navy. “Is the navy for the defense 
of our shores, or to protect American private 
property on other continents?” she asked. These 
questions must first be answered before we can 
know what kind and how many ships should be 
built, and who should build them, Miss Rankin, 
as a member of the House of Representatives 
from Montana, voted against American entry into 
the world war. 
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MEXICANS STRIKE AGAINST DECISION 


Reports received in Washington from Mexico 
City announced a strike of the employees of the 
electric light and power companies in nine Mexi- 
can cities, which paralyzed industrial activity. The 
workers walked out in sympathy with the strike 
of the power company employees in Tampico, 
which was called to protest against a recent de- 
cision of the federal Supreme Court in the case 
of the Huasteca Petroleum Company. The decision 
paved the way for the company to appeal a con- 
ciliation ruling that it should pay full wages to 
striking employees of the Mata Redonda. Refinery 
at Vera Cruz. In Veru Cruz the strike spread to 
hotel and restaurant employees and .workers on 
Gulf coast vessels. 
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Children Not Monkeys 


L—————=="BY CHARLES F. GERUGHTY 
Chairman Laguna Honda Fathers’ Council 

San Francisco wants bars of safety for its chil- 
dren—not bars of steel. It wants its public school 
playfields kept open; not locked immediately after 
the close of the school day. Of greater impor- 
tance, it demands the return of the Public Schools 
Athletic League to serve completely and efficiently 
the needs of our youth, particularly the pupils of 
the elementary schools. 

The Public School Athletic League had been a 
part of our elementary school system for a quar- 
ter of a century—from 1908 to 1932—at which 
time it was ordered discontinued by the Board of 
Education as an alleged economic measure. The 
favorable results—physical, mental and moral— 
characterized in the splendid citizens of today who 
participated in supervised recreational games and 
sports offered by the P. S. A. L. during their ele- 
mentary school days, attest its unequivocal value 
and necessity. The public-spirited citizens who 
brought the P. S. A. L. into being realized the 
need of supervised physical education and outdoor 
recreation to utilize the excess energy so preva- 
lent in every normal child, in a manner beneficial 
not only to the recipient but to the community as 
well. 

A child. entering adolescence is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the dangers offered by idleness, unde- 
sirable associations and improper use of school 
time. Just why these children—the most helpless 
and the most worthy of every protection and care 
—were chosen as victims for the retrenchment 
sacrifice is a matter that only the Board of Educa- 
tion can be asked to explain. It is a certainty that 
none other of the citizens could attempt even an 
opinion. Accidents involving children playing in 
the streets have increased since 1932. Even the 
most hardened and calloused can but regret the 
memory of the torn and broken bodies. Then, the 
abnormal increase in juvenile delinquency. Per- 
haps it is a coincidence—but a fact nevertheless— 
that these happenings have multiplied since the 
P. S. A. L. was ordered discontinued. 


The children of this community are the chil- 
dren of all San Francisco. Irrespective of whose 
flesh and blood they are born, irrespective of race 
or creed, they are our children. The law of human- 
ity, an older law, a greater law, than any made by 
man, grants them the right to expect and receive 
every consideration, every safeguard and every aid 
necessary to assure attainment of able and desir- 
able citizenship. Does anyone in or of San Fran- 
francisco, aside from members of the Board of 
Education, believe that $10,000 per year to pro- 
vide a proven safeguard of the moral and physical 
being of twenty thousand children a prohibitive 
cost? Does anyone believe that San Francisco 
cannot afford the 50 cents per child per year to 
insure health and safety for its children, when it 
can, and does, authorize the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $200,000 to purchase unnecessary 
additional acreage for the zoo? The cost of the 
present zoo is many times the amount expended 
on necessary safeguards for our children. This 
unnecessary additional cost would provide physi- 
cal education for our elementary school children 
for a period of twenty years. Citizens! Irrespec- 
tive of what may happen to your children, you can 
be comforted by the knowledge that your city 
officials have pledged themselves to give you one 
of the finest zoos in the world. 


——————— 


The peoples of many countries are being taxed 
to the point of poverty and starvation in order to 
enable governments to engage in a mad race in 
armament which, if permitted to continue, may 
well result in war.—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA 


A great deal of adverse criticism of the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Alaska is being heard. On all 
sides one hears that there will be no market for 
the product of Alaska farms. We have never felt 
that agricultural development on any considerable 
scale was feasible in Alaska in advance of the 
development of other resources, but we do feel 
that the experiment which the government now 
proposes to pursue in the Matanuska Valley will 
do more to prove the possibilities of profitable 
farming in Alaska than has been accomplished by 
all the experiment stations in the territory. There 
is the further assurance that a few hundred of 
the right sort of young men on the farms of this 
fertile valley will lend impetus to other industrial 
development. During 1933 there were shipped to 
Alaska from the farms of the states meat prod- 
ucts to the value of $929,337, dairy products to the 
value of $684,171, eggs totalling in value $321,252. 
Fodder and feeds cost Alaskan residents $79,472, 
vegetables, fresh and canned, were imported to 
the extent of $532,979 and grain and grain prep- 
arations ran to $487,880. While we fully realize 
that lack of facilities for the transportation of 
these products between various points in Alaska 
somewhat localizes the market of each agricul- 
tural area, the figures herewith submitted are 
substantial evidence of an existing market for 
some three million dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products for the raising of which the soil and 
climatic conditions of numerous areas of the terri- 
tory are ideal—‘‘Alaska Weekly” (Seattle). 
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THAT BRITISH BALANCED BUDGET 


During the next few weeks we will hear a great 
deal about the announcement in the House of 
Commons last week that the Conservative govern- 
ment of Great Britain has balanced its budget. 
Every Tory editor in America will insist that John 
Bull is once more prosperous and that he worked 
his way out of his difficulties without “fantastic 
experiments.” Fervid pleas will be made to Uncle 
Sam to follow the example of his cousin across 
the water. 

In anticipation of this threatened barrage it 
might be well to examine the facts. 

First, we find that Ramsay MacDonald and his 
Conservative colleagues have not restored pros- 
perity. Unemployment in Britain is as acute as 
ever. 

Next we learn that the British budget was bal- 
anced this year, as last, by the simple device of 
ignoring the debt owed this country, 

Finally, we discover that on the basis of popu- 
lation John Bull is spending more money than 
Uncle Sam, and that he is indulging in quite as 
many “experiments,” including an expensive slum- 
clearance program. 

The chief difference between the fiscal policies 
of the two countries is that British income and 
inheritance taxes are much heavier than those im- 
posed in this country. For example, a couple with 
two children and an income of $4850, pays $480.15 
in Britain and $42.36 here. In other words, they 
tax in Britain, while we borrow. 

The truth is that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain has taken the steps needed to restore 
permanent prosperity. In both countries the pro- 
ducers’ buying power is so restricted that they 
cannot purchase the things needed to maintain a 
decent standard of living. It is silly to suggest 
that this evil can be eliminated by a trick of book- 
keeping—like balancing a budget, by declining to 
pay one’s debts.—“Labor.” 
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CUBA JAILS 200 STRIKERS 
Cuban government authorities announce that 
since the collapse of the revolutionary strike which 
broke out in March 200 strikers have been sent to 


It was said 
that about 300 strikers are yet to be tried. 


Comment and Criticism 


LL.N.S. 


Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania is 
conducting an investigation of ‘academic free- 
dom” at the University of Pittsburgh, sometimes 
called “the Mellon Training School for Yes-men.” 
To date, the records of the investigation show a 
strong resemblance to the history of snakes in 
Ireland. There ain’t no snakes in Ireland, and 
there ain’t no academic freedom at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

One professor, Dr. F. E. Butel, told that he was 
forced to resign from the faculty because he had 
testified before the committee of the United States 
Senate which was probing the campaign expenses 
of William S. Vare. 

Another was chased out after he had publicly 
denounced the barbarous conditions in the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields. 

Another was fired because he collaborated in 
writing an article for the “American Mercury,” 
dealing with the brutality of Pennsylvania’s Coal 
and Iron police. Wonder if he told the story of 
the murder of John Barkowski by a captain in 
that gang of thugs, employed by Mellon’s Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, released from prison where 
he had been sent for brutal assault on another 
man? 

* * x 


The latest to be ditched by the University of 
Pittsburgh was Dr. Ralph E. Turner, who got 
the grand bounce last summer. Turner was so 
obnoxious to the chancellor of the university that 
the wonder is he wasn’t fired long before. He was 
accused of liberal opinions which “hurt the uni- 
versity down town.” This cryptic phrase was ex- 
plained when the chancellor said that “the trus- 
tees of the university were business men, and 
among them there is very great discontent.” 

But the climax came when Turner joined a 
society which was working for old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, relief for the unem- 
ployed, regulation of sweatshops, and ratification 
of the federal child labor amendment. In the face 
of such radicalism as that the university just had 
to get rid of him—and did. The chancellor told 
some people who asked about that he wished his 
professors would not make speeches on “subjects 
that are none of their damned business.” 
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New York City is abolishing the barrel organ. 
This marks the passing of a unique educational 
institution. Where else can city youth of today 
become familiar with the old tunes? Where else 
can they hear about the “Bicycle Built for Two,” 
or “Turkey in the Straw,” or some things a deal 
closer to the classical, “Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest 
Me,” for example? Mayor LaGuardia should at 
least have read Noyes’ poem before indorsing such 
cruel tactics: 

“There’s a barrel organ carolling across the hum- 
ble street, 
In the city as the sun sinks low; 
And although the music’s Verdi, there a world 
to make it sweet 

And it pulses with the sunset’s glow.” 

—————_@_______ 
FIRESTONE ENJOINS N.R.A. 


The District of Columbia Supreme Court has 
issued a temporary injunction restraining the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board from withdraw- 
ing the “blue eagle” from the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, which has been held guilty by 
national and regional labor boards of violating 
section 7-a of the Recovery Act. The “blue eagle” 
had not been withdrawn but the Firestone counsel 
argued court action was imperative because re- 
ports of the labor boards were in the hands of the 
N.R.A. Compliance Division. 


Federal Government’s 
Social Security Plan 
Succinctly Explained 


Promises of Federal aid co aged, unemployed, 
dependent children and mothers that are embodied 
in the administration’s social security bill would 
materialize in most cases only if the state did 
something for them, says a summary of the bill 
by the Associated Press. 

The old-age pensions are of two categories— 
first, those for the needy, and second, those for 
men and women now at work, 


The first is entirely dependent upon what the 
states do. The bill simply promises that if the 
state does have a pension system for the aged 
over 65—which meets stipulated requirements— 
the federal government will match, up to $15 a 
month, what the state pays the pensioner. 


Federal Taxes Levied 


The second applies to all persons working for 
salaries, commissions or incomes. On the first 
$300 earned by any worker in a year he must pay 
to the federal government, beginning with Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, 1 per cent in taxes. His tax increases 
to 1% per cent in 1940, to 2 per cent in 1943, to 
2% per cent in 1946 and to 3 per cent in 1949. 

The tax will be deducted from his pay by his 
employer and paid to the federal government. For 
every dollar deducted from the worker’s pay the 
employer must put up an additional dollar. 


When this worker reaches 65 he gets back what 
he has paid in, plus 3 per cent interest, less ad- 
ministrative costs. Thus a worker who paid taxes 
for twenty years on an average salary of $200 
would get $51.25 per month. 

Maximum and Minimum Pensions 


The maximum that could be available under 
this would be $85, which would go to a worker 
who had paid his taxes on an average salary of 
$250 for forty-five years. The minimum is a lump 
sum of $52.50, which would go to a worker who 
paid taxes on an average salary of $25 a month 
for five years. 


Although the taxes would begin in 1937, the 
benefits would not be available to those who paid 
less than five years. 

The unemployment insurance is entirely de- 
pendent upon the states. Beginning January 1, 
1936, each employer of ten or more workers pays 
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a new “excise” tax of 1 per cent of his payroll to 
the federal government. 
Federal Aid to States 


If the state in which that employer has an unem- 
ployment insurance tax the employer may deduct 
from what he owes the government 90 per cent of 
what he has paid the state. 

If the state has no unemployment insurance tax 
or law the money simply goes into the federal 
treasury as general revenue. 

The bill sets up a few requirements for the kind 
of unemployment insurance states must have. It 
does not specify what should be paid to a worker, 
or how long he must be out of employment before 
getting benefits. That is left up to the states. 

The measure does, however, stipulate that the 
federal treasury shall keep in a trust fund the 
moneys collected by state unemployment insur- 
ance taxes. 

Most of the moneys for child aid and the like 
would be made available to the states only if they 
put up money of their own. 


Those Who Are Exempt 


Exempted, along with their employers, from 
taxes for both old-age annuities and unemploy- 
ment insurance are persons already over 65, farm- 
ers, domestic servants, casual workers, persons 
employed by religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary or educational institutions which are not 
operated for profit; employees of the federal gov- 
ernment or a state, county or city, and seamen. 

It is pointed out, however, these classes could 
get pensions under the first section of the bill, 
under which the federal government would con- 
tribute up to $15 a month for old-age pensions to 
the needy. 
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FECHNER WANTS 300,000 JOBLESS 


After conferring with President Roosevelt on 
the status of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Robert Fechner, C.C.C. director, made plans for 
the enrollment of 300,000 new men in that organi- 
zation within sixty days. The increase was author- 
ized by Mr. Roosevelt in connection with his 
$4,880,000,000 work relief program. The big appro- 
priation bill authorizes 600,000 in the C.C.C. 
Fechner said the large increase in the C.C.C. 
would require 1500 new camps in the forty-eight 
states. It is understood the War Department will 
build the camps. 
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INCREASED SALES TAX DEFEATED 


The Illinois House of Representatives has swept 
off the calendar the 3 per cent sales tax designed 
to assist in meeting the ultimatum of federal re- 
lief authorities in Washington that Illinois raise 
$36,000,000 for care of its jobless. Political ob- 
servers predicted its defeat in the House would be 
reflected in the Senate, which has yet to act upon 
the proposal. Illinois now has a 2 per cent sales 
tax, the proceeds of which are used to exempt real 
property from state taxation. 
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Veto of Train Bill 
Starts Movement for 
Recall of Governor 


The veto by Governor Merriam last week of 
the freight train limit bill recently passed by the 
Legislature has brought down upon the head of 
that dignitary a storm of protest and the initiation 
of a movement looking to his recall. 


The governor’s action in vetoing the measure, 
which was introduced and passed on the instance 
of the railroad brotherhoods, aided by the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor generally, is |e. 
lieved to have been dictated by the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and “more than fifty chambers 
of commerce, fruit growers, dairying interests, 
shippers, agriculturists and other industries,” who 
had been led to believe that the measure would 
involve excessive costs in the transportation by 
rail of California products. 

The bill would have prohibited railroads from 
using more than seventy cars on any freight train 
in California. 

In this, the first major veto of the session, Goy- 
ernor Merriam said in his lengthy message that 
he believed a veto of the bill would be to the best 
interests “of the railroad employees and the rail- 
roads, and also of the people of California as a 
whole.” He also intimated that he believed that 
the proposed law conflicted with provisions of the 
federal Constitution. 

Threats of a recall movement against the goy- 
ernor by Assemblyman Charles A. Hunt of Los 
Angeles followed announcement of the veto. He 
announced that the recall would be started in 
July, as under the constitution such a movement 
can not be made until the governor has been in 
office six months, The recall will be one of the 
main subjects for discussion at the state conven- 
tion of the “End Poverty in California” Club, 
which meets in Los Angeles May 17 to 19. 

It is declared improbable that a two-thirds ma- 
jority can be secured to override the governor's 
veto. 

= _____ 
MINIMUM WAGE BOARD AT WORK 


A wage board recently appointed by Industrial 
Commissioner Andrews for the purpose of fixing 
minimum wage schedules for approximately 60,000 
women and minor employees in the hotel and 
restaurant industry in the State of New York is 
now at work. Daily meetings are being held to 
consider the findings of a survey conducted by the 
State Department of Labor of wages and working 
conditions in hotels and restaurants. 
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NEW COUNTY GRAND JURY 


Robert L. Lincoln, retired, 2155 Bay street, was 
chosen as foreman of the 1935 San Francisco 
County Grand Jury Tuesday following the draw- 
ing of names in the chambers of Presiding Judge 
Deasy.. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Lawless, 1951 Fulton 
street, was chosen as secretary. 
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A Righteous Decision 


United States District Judge L.. D. Miller at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in an opinion upholding a 
worker’s right to collect overtime for hours worked 
in excess of N.R.A. code minimums, declared that 
fixing minimum wages and maximum hours in 
N.R.A. codes is constitutional. 

The matter came before Judge Miller in the 
claim of an employee of the National Meat Mar- 
kei for pay for overtime in excess of the code 
maximum, The worker claimed $500. An agent 
of the meat market, which is part of a chain sys- 
te, agreed to pay him $97.28 in compromise, 
bu: later refused to keep the agreement. Finally 
the worker sued the firm. 

Counsel for the meat store owners used the old 
argument that the federal government had no 
constitutional power to determine wages and hours 
in intrastate business, and consequently could not 
compel a meat market wage chiseler in Chatta- 
nooga to pay the worker the wages due him under 
the code. 

Judge Miller in his decision swept away all the 
state’s rights and intrastate commerce sophistry 
advanced by the wage chiseler’s counsel and up- 
held the sovereignty of the federal government to 
protect its citizens even though they be wage 
earners. 

“IT am of the opinion,” he said, “that when 
millions of the people in this nation are starving 
and the states are unable to save them, as was 
true when the Recovery Act was passed, the police 
power as an attribute of sovereignty in our nation 
furnished ample authority under which the na- 
tional government can meet the emergency. 

“This power is inherent in government and ex- 
ists without any reservation in a written constitu- 
tion. It is founded on the duty of the nation to 
protect its citizens and provide for their safety. 
It corresponds to the natural right of self-preser- 
vation of the individual. It is a power that must 
exist in all orderly governments because it is ab- 
solutely necessary to the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to meet a great national emergency and 
protect its own existence.” 

The case so justly decided by Judge Miller had 
been an issue of organized labor in Chattanooga 
against obdurate chiselers. Members of the local 
union of the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers led in picketing the chain stores of the 
National Meat Market. — 
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Outstanding Leaders Will Attend 
State Conference of Social Work 


Commenting on the theme of the California 
Conference of Social Work, which will meet in 
San Francisco May 5 to 9, Albert A. Rosenshine, 
president of the conference, says: 

“Social action toward social security is the topic 
which will be discussed at the conference. By 
social security I mean the opportunity to engage 
in useful work at a compensation sufficient to 
enable one to live in a manner consistent with 
seli-respect. Such a compensation must take into 
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consideration the necessity of providing for one’s 
dependents. It must cover illness, accident and 
unemployment and must provide reasonable secur- 
ity for old age. 

“If all the men and women in the United States 
were in a position to obtain employment at such 
& wage social unrest would cease.” 

Mr. Rosenshine states his opinion that the 
American people are today more conscious than 
ever before of their obligations to their fellow 
citizens and are seeking by various means to 
insure social security. 

The California Conference of Social Work is 
the largest state conference in the country, being 
second in size only to the National Conference of 
Social Work. It includes social and welfare insti- 
tutions of every type and individual members 
from the lay and professional social work organi- 
zations in the state. 

In addition to the general sessions of the con- 
ference, which will be addressed by outstanding 
national leaders in social and economic fields, sec- 
tion meetings will be held stressing social case 
work, social group work, community organization 
and social action. 


————_@______ 
CHAIN GANG BRUTALITY 

Judge Phillips of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court has ordered five former prison officials held 
for trial on charges in connection with alleged 
whipping and maiming of convicts at state chain 
gang camps in Charlotte. A prison camp superin- 
tendent and three of his guards were required to 
answer charges of assault with intent to kill two 
19-year-old convicts whose feet it became neces- 
sary to amputate after being chained standing 
on a concrete floor in an unheated solitary cell 
during the dead of winter. The county physician, 
who had been prison camp attendant for thirty 
years, was also held in the case. 
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Union Label Shoes 


At BENDER’S 
$4.00—Work or Dress Shoes—$6.50 
UNION CLERKS 


BENDER’S 


“The Family Shoe Store” 
2412 MISSION STREET (Near Twentieth) 


Rieve Urges Extension 


Emil Rieve, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers, urged the extension and 
strengthening of the N.R.A. in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. He said that 
real N.R.A. code enforcement such as obtains 
in the hosiery industry has decreased unemploy- 
ment, increased purchasing power by raising 
wages, and, in addition, “has saved many manu- 
facturers from extinction.” 

“We do not claim,” he added, “that the adoption 
of the code of fair competition for the hosiery in- 
dustry worked miracles, but it did double the 
weekly wage of a number of our workers and put 
an end to the practice of forcing employees to labor 
as many as seventy and ninety. hours per week. 

“In March, 1934, some 19,000 additional persons 
found jobs in mills employing about three-fourths 
of all those in the industry. We estimate that 
between 25,000 and 30,000 persons found re-em- 
ployment as a result of the N.R.A. in the entire 
industry, which now has a total force of over 
145000. This is a substantial contribution in the 
total economic recovery from one industry.” 

Rieve asserted that there had been a 37 per cent 
increase in average wages paid hosiery workers 
after the N.R.A. code went into effect, especially 
in the seamless branch, which employs about 
60,000 persons. 


Patronize the union label. 


When You Buy 
Your New 


Uniform .. . 
Come to HASTINGS 


We maintain a department 
devoted exclusively to custom 
uniforms, in charge of an ex- 
pert military tailor. 

Hastings uniforms are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 

A monthly budget plan of 
purchase if desired. 


HASTINGS 


Post at Kearny 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted hy the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 
Notwithstanding it was Easter Sunday and the 
usual millinery and sartorial parade was on, about 
150 members attended the monthly meeting of 
San Francisco Typographical Union and ungrudg- 
ingly gave five hours of solid work to reducing a 
large volume of business to a minimum. It was 
somewhat of a “rush job,” and to have the work 
ready for delivery at the agreed upon hour the 
boys and girls kept the elevator hanging from the 
“call of time” till the last line was up. A regret to 
leave flower laden temples of worship which had 
been filled with rejoicing throngs to within a few 
minutes of the hour of opening the meeting, as 
well as points of vantage from which a view of 
what was new in feminine headgear might be had, 
probably was responsible for a slightly delayed 
gathering of a quorum, but once the meeting 
started it galloped through with what was before 
it without hesitating. The full cargoed ship set 
sail at 1:07 p. m., manned by a complete crew of 
officers, the roll-call revealed. . . . A slight de- 
crease in the number on the membership roster 
was reported, there being an enrollment of 1447 
on April 20 as against 1454 March 16... . Appli- 
cations from Paul K. Bush, J. Anton Flinn, Salva- 
tore Gamba and Bertram A. Rae for membership 
in the union were given their initial reading. . . . 
A number of apprentices were reported as having 
been given academic and technical examinations 
by the apprentice committee during the preceding 
month, among them John H. Sorensen and W. G. 
Byers, Jr., who, on recommendation of the com- 
mittee, were advanced to a second year rating. ... 
William F. Anger, Lynne Collins, Harold A. 
Dunham, James K. Hutchen, Wesley C. Koch, 
Frederick E. Pinney and Donald D. Whitehead 
were admitted to journeyman membership. 
Selection by vote of the union of a successor to 
the late Secretary-Treasurer Michelson was de- 
ferred until the next biennial election, May 22. 
The president submitted a comprehensive 
report on the status of legislation affecting print- 
ing pending in the State Legislature. . . . The 
request of the Employing Printers’ Association 
that the current supplemental agreement, which 
will expire April 30, be extended to August 2, was 
complied with. . . . Consideration of the executive 
committee’s supplemental report, devoted exclu- 
sively to recommendations on proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, by-laws, general laws 
and rules of order, which required months to fin- 
ish, is now concluded. Copies of the revised Con- 
stitution and Book of Laws should be available 
shortly. ... Frank W. Pritchard, graduate of the 
I. T. U. course of lessons in printing, was awarded 
his diploma, congratulated by the president and 
applauded by the members on his achievement. 
... Ray A. Harvie was elected to membership on 
the executive committee. Mr. Harvie will finish 
the term of W. N. Mappin, who resigned. . . . Fol- 
lowing decision of the union to send no delegates 
to the 1935 convention of the International Typo- 
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LABOR TEMPLE, 16th and Capp Sts. 


All Members of the Typographical Union Invited 


INDORSEMENT OF CANDIDATES 
FOR LOCAL OFFICES 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


1:30 o’clock 


A. Odegaard, Sec. E. C. Browne, Pres. 


graphical Union (if a convention is held) these 
nominations for officers of the union for the ensu- 


ing year were made: 
President—George S. Hollis. 
First Vice-president—Earle C. Browne. 
Second Vice-president—Felix J. Weiler, Sr. 


Secretary-treasurer—Mrs. M. B. MacLeod, W. 


N. Mappin, Mrs. Agnes Mercer, A. G. Neilson. 


Trustees 
Derry, C. B. Monroe, R. W. Waterson. 


Reading Clerk—J. A. W. McDermott. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—E,. F. Coleman. 


Executive Committee (three to be elected)— 


Aubrey Bell, H. J. Benz, W. P. Davis, M. S. 
Dunning, R .A. Harvie, W. L. Slocum, R. E. 
Trickle. 


Auditing Committee (four to be elected)—C. P. 
Farr, J. E. Mead, Dennis Stillwell, E. M. Stone. 


Delegates to Labor Council (ten to be elected) 
—Earle C. Browne, Charles Crawford, C. A. 
Derry, Robert J. Donovan, J. J. Hebner, Henry 
Heidelberg, G. S. Hollis, William Kay Jr., F. H. 
Kothe, A. G. Neilson, G. A. Sheridan, R. W. Wat- 
erson, D. Zari. 

Delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council 
(two to be elected)—A. G. Neilson, Floyd C. 
Parks. 

Alternate delegate to Allied Printing Trades 
Council—W. N. Mappin. 


Delegates to Union Label Section of Labor 


Council—Aubrey Bell, W. N. Mappin. 
The union unanimously indorsed Charter 


Amendment No. 3, which, if favorably considered 
by the electorate on May 2, will “provide sufficient 


financial backing to continue major musical educa- 
tional enterprises which have added to San Fran- 
cisco’s fame as a cultural center throughout the 
civilized world.” It also indorsed in principle the 
resolutions submitted by Hospital and Institu- 
tional Workers’ Union No. 19816, which is peti- 
tioning the municipal government for better wages 
and working conditions for those of its members 
engaged in city hospital and institutional service. 

Four applications for admission to the Union 
Printers’ Home were approved, as was a petition 
for the old age pension. The meeting closed at 
5:50 p. m. with the adoption of a motion that the 
charter of the union be draped for thirty days and 
adjournment taken out of respect to the memory 
of the six members who had been called to their 
eternal rest since the March meeting of the union. 

Phil V. Dewey, a veteran member of Oakland 
Typographical Union, dropped dead at his home 
in that city on Thursday night of last week. The 
remains were cremated. Deceased was 76 years 
of age, and in his youth had been one of the fam- 
ous old “Missouri River Pirates.” 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

George Bigler is once more back at his desk in 
the proofroom. Frank Meyers, another member 
of the brainery, is resting up at his home. 

“Sharpshooter” Melvin Luscia, who tried to 
shoot the corn off his little toe, with little success, 
is hobbling around after taking his place as a 
regular. 

Joe Green, the streamlined stereotyper, is going 
in for sports in a big way. He has joined the 
Domino Club, where Cookie is the main attrac- 
tion. Joe gets his moves mixed every once in a 
while, but is learning to count by fives. 

Several persons have swum the bay recently, 
which will do away with the necessity of the 
bridge. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 


29th and Dolores Streets 


(three to be elected)—Charles A. 


Friday, April 26, 1935 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


The regular April meeting, despite the holiday 
—Easter Sunday—was well attended. 


A communication was read from Secretary. 
Treasurer Randolph announcing the question of 
postponing the 1935 convention would be sent to 
the referendum to be voted upon on Wednesday, 
May 22. The consensus appeared to be strongly 
in favor of voting to postpone the convention, 


A good question to discuss before and at the 
forthcoming convention at Colorado Springs would 
be the plan of holding conventions every two 
years instead of annually. 


Two resolutions were introduced to be voted 
upon at the regular union meeting in May: one 
to alter by-laws to change date of meeting when 
same falls upon a regular holiday; the other, to 
pay the president (same as secretary-treasurer) 
salary of $30 per month. 

A liberal donation was made to the committee 
in charge of legislative matters at Sacramento in 
the interest of the California Conference of Allied 
Printing Trades Unions. A block of tickets was 
purchased for the entertainment and dance to be 
given by the Street Railway Carmen’s Union on 
April 27. The executive committee reported hay- 
ing signed contracts with three more firms in 
the book and job field. 

Chapel chairmen’s reports made by Arthur 
Berliner, “Examiner,” and Dominic Del Carlo, 
“Chronicle,” warmly praised the fine spirit of co- 
operation accorded them by Foremen Sam Spink 
and Charles A. Pirie in arranging days off of 
journeymen when it is learned at the beginning 
of the week that an extra insert will be had dur- 
ing the week, so as to include the hiring of all 
slipboard subs for that issue. This arrangement 
will make it possible, with regulars laying off their 
cvertime, and an extra insert this week on the 
“Chronicle” to give all slipboard subs five days 
and overtime. 

Alfred Pagno, who served his apprenticeship 
on the “News,” was elected to membership. Ben- 
jamin Krupp, a former member of Toledo, Ohio, 
Mailers’ Union, made application for membership. 

In the election of officers few changes were 
made. By motion the secretary cast the vote of 
the union for the uncontested officers. In the 
race for delegates to the Allied Printing Trades 
Council (two to be elected) Joe Bailey and Presi- 
dent Christie won the three-way race between 
Bailey, Stocker and Christie. Newly-elected offi- 
cers to be installed at May meeting: President, 
Dominic Del Carlo; vice-president, Joe Bailey; 
secretary-treasurer, Alfred F. O’Neil. 

Frank Barry, who has been confined at a local 
hospital, is now at the home of his brother, John 
Barry, 814 Cabrillo avenue. C. N. Butler, 628 
Forty-sixth avenue, and Ernest Medley, 679 Mon- 
terey boulevard, who are on the sick list, would 
appreciate visits from the members. Good cheer 
will go a long way. 

James T. (“Jimmy”) Moore, a patient at the 
Union Printers’ Home, in a letter to the writer 
says: “I’m now able to eat my meals without 
suffering pains and other discomfitures of the 
stomach. Been a pretty sick man, but with the 
care and treatment given me here at the Home, 
feel confident of winning the fight for recovery 
from ailments of the stomach.” “Jimmy” Moore 
served his apprenticeship on the old “Morning 
Call.” He was elected to membership in Mailers’ 
Union No. 18 about twenty-five years ago. Some 
five or six years ago he was admitted to the Union 
Printers’ Home from Chicago Mailers’ Union, 
suffering from stomach ailments. Now, just stop 
and consider the benefits he has derived in com- 
parison with the dues and assessments he has paid 
into the I. T. U. 


Friday, April 26, 1935 
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[Plight of California Building and Loan Associations’ Depositors 


Five hundred thousand depositors, with over 
500,000,000 tied up in California building and loan 
associations, are faced with an astounding situ- 
ation. They were induced to put their savings 
into these associations on the representations 
that they were under the stringent supervision of 
the State Building and Loan Department, and fur- 
ther, that there’ was a guarantee capital fund and 
guarantee stock with stockholders’ liability to pro- 
tect their savings against any losses and guarantee 
the interest rate—only to find that at the time 
there was practically no state supervision, and 
when the guarantee capital stockholders were 
faced with the obligation of making good on their 
guarantee they were able to secure the assistance 
of the Building and Loan Department in having 
temporary legislation passed which prohibited the 
depositors from making any withdrawals, allowed 
the associations to pay whatever interest they 
saw fit, and which naturally prevented the depos- 
itors from securing the protection of the guaran- 
tee capital funds and surplus and from bringing 
any legal action against the stockholders under 
the stockholders’ liability law. 


Compelled to Sacrifice Holdings 

To make matters far worse, the depositors, faced 
with legislation preventing withdrawal of their 
funds or of any interest being paid them, were 
compelled when in need of funds to sell their pass 
books, generally to some subsidiary company of 
these same guarantee capital stockholders, at a 
price of from 25 cents to 50 cents on the dollar, 
thereby eliminating to that extent the guarantee 
capital stockholders’ liability for any depositor 
losses, which, if amounting to even 25 per cent, 
would still leave a net gain, on an average pur- 
chase price of 50 per cent for pass books, of 25 
per cent to the stockholders. 

Already millions of dollars of pass books have 
been purchased on this basis, and if all of them 
could be purchased it would mean a loss of $250,- 
000,000 to the depositors. Assuming a 25 per cent 
loss on loans, this would eliminate, under the 
stockholders’ liability law, the stockholders being 
forced to make good on about $125,000,000 loss 
to the depositors and, in addition, would net them 
$125,000,000 in cash. 

Yet this steal could be stopped immediately by 
the building and loan commissioner, who has the 
power to void this temporary legislation at his 
discretion. Can it be that such legislation is in the 
interest of 98 per cent of the associations’ mem- 
bers who own 95 per cent of the associations’ 
assets? 

Legislative Drive by Stockholders 

With the possibility of this huge stake and re- 
lief from stockholders’ liability to be had under 
the temporary legislation restricting withdrawals, 
a tremendous drive is being made by the stock- 
holders in this session of the Legislature to have 
this legislation extended for another two years 
when it expires in September. The State Building 
and Loan Department is already advocating that 
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it is in the interest of the depositors to have it ex- 
tended. 

The real cause, however, of the present plight 
of depositors and borrowers alike can be traced to 
the legislation which was passed some years ago 
permitting the use of guarantee capital stock in 
California building and loan associations. Practi- 
cally all other states prohibit its use. 

Under this plan a few guarantee capital stock- 
holders have exclusive voting rights and take all 
of the profits above a fixed rate of interest paid 
the depositor. With an average interest rate of 
5 per cent or 6 per cent paid to the depositors, the 
management, which usually owns the guarantee 
capital stock, is generally interested in loaning 
these funds at the highest rates obtainable, since 
the difference between the 5 per cent or 6 per cent 
paid the depositors and the 8 per cent or 10 per 
cent which they charged the borrowers, plus 
numerous extras, goes to the earnings of their 
stock. The average interest charged for loans by 
California associations was 8.4 per cent up to 1930, 
about the highest rate in the United States. 

With banks and insurance companies having 
plenty of funds to loan at 6 per cent and 7 per 
cent, it is logical to assume that the best loans 
were not to be had at these exorbitant interest 
rates, and this may account for the fact that so 
many California guarantee capital building and 
loan associations have been turned into real es- 
tate holding companies. 


Tremendous Profits Formerly Expected 


According to the building and loan commis- 
sioner’s report for 1929, all of the 165 guarantee 
capital building and loan associations of the state 
earned in excess of 18 per cent on their guarantee 
capital stock. A certified public accountant’s re- 
port covering the annual earnings of twenty-one 
associations over a period of eight years showed 
an average profit for each of 31 per cent, and the 
last year of the period the average profit was in 
excess of 36 per cent, some associations making 
over 100 per cent per annum. 

Probably the outstanding co-operative move- 
ment in the United States is the co-operative or 
mutual building and loan associations, numbering 
over 10000, with $7,000,000,000 in assets, and 
owned by over 10,000,000 members. These asso- 
ciations have an unexcelled record for safety, and 
the movement is over one hundred years old. In 
these associations there is no inducement to the 
get-rich-quick promoter as all members have equal 
voting rights and select the type of management 
that will serve their interests, and all of the profits 
of the associations are participated in equally, of- 
fering no inducement for a minority to wax rich 
at the expense of the many. If most of Califor- 
nia’s associations had been operated on this prin- 
ciple instead of the guarantee capital stock plan 
the depositors would probably not have been faced 
with their present predicament, as a comparison 
with mutual building and loan associations oper- 
ating in this state will show. 


“Intrenched Interests” 


The only way any headway can be made against 
the intrenched interests of the few guarantee cap- 
ital stockholders and a State Building and Loan 
Department which seems to favor the guarantee 
capital stockholders’ interest at the sacrifice of 
the depositors, will be a well-organized movement 
on the part of the depositors, firstly, to demand 
that the building and loan commissioner void the 
present temporary legislation restricting the with- 
drawal of deposits and interest so that funds of the 
associations, as they become available, shall be 
paid to the depositors, and an interest rate paid 
in keeping with the earnings of the associations. 

The depositors would then be able to take joint 


legal action, under the stockholders’ liability law, 
against the guarantee capital stockholders to re- 
cover their losses. Under a recent decision of the 
California courts this stock is held liable for full 
payment of any losses. Where this guarantee cap- 
ital stock is owned by holding companies a federal 
court decision holds stockholders of these com- 
panies liable, irrespective of their being out-of- 
state companies. 

The Building and Loan Department, however, 
had circulars printed, at the state’s expense, which 
they handed out, advising the depositors that, 
under a court decision, there was no stockholders’ 
liability. At the time some of these circulars were 
handed out the department was in possession of 
information that a higher court had reversed this 
decision and held that stockholders were liable in 
full for payment of depositors losses. 

Promoters and Holding Companies 

Next, all of the depositors should immediately 
write or contact their assemblymen and senators 
advising them to vote against the renewal of the 
temporary building and loan legislation, which 
will expire this September. Also a bill should be 
introduced into this session of the Legislature out- 
lawing the use of guarantee capital stock in Cali- 
fornia building and loan associations or, at least. 
stripping it of its exclusive voting rights and 
profits. This would probably eliminate the pro- 
motors and their holding companies. 

Such legislation would restore the control of 
these associations to the depositors and they would 
then be able to convert them into Co-operative 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations, upon a 
51 per cent vote of their members, come under 
the sponsorship and stringent supervision of the 
federal government, and participate in the $100,- 
000,000 government fund appropriated for the es- 
tablishment of these associations on a basis of 75 
per cent of the association’s assets. In other 
words, if an association had $10,000,000 in assets 
the government would purchase $7,500,000 of its 
shares and allow it an additional credit of 35 per 
cent of the total assets through the Federal Home 
Loan Bank. 

Would Stop Foreclosures 

This would put the associations on their feet 
again, restore the public’s confidence and provide 
funds which could be loaned for as long as twenty 
years at 5 per cent interest, with monthly repay- 
ments of principal and interest at the rate of $6.60 
for each $1000 borrowed. On these terms an asso- 
ciation should be able, gradually, to. dispose of 
most of its real estate at very little loss and be 
able to adjust the payments of the present bor- 
rowers, thereby preventing any more foreclosures. 

Loans on such terms by co-operative associa- 
tions willing to make them may prove to be the 
“missing link” in the President’s Recovery pro- 
gram by stimulating employment among the 
5,000,000 people unemployed in the building trades 
and allied industries on an unprecedented scale. 
A monthly repayment of principal and interest of 
only $19.80 for the average $3000 home loan 
should bring home ownership within the reach of 
almost all. 
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To Provide Concerts 
On Perpetuation Day 


A series of musical events, more elaborate than 
have ever before been attempted, will feature 
Symphony Perpetuation Day in San Francisco on 
Monday, April 29. 


The program being arranged by the Mayor’s 
Citizens’ Committee to Save the Symphony will 
include appearances of San Francisco’s best-known 
orchestras in a score or more of down-town stores, 
besides hotels and radio stations, at various hours 
of the day. 


Symphony Perpetuation Day, set aside by 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi to call attention to Char- 
ter Amendment Number 3, which will be voted 
upon at the special election Thursday, May 2, 
will open at 10 o’clock in the morning with the 
appearance of the Municipal Band, led by Philip 
H. Sapiro, at the City Hall. The mayor will read 
the Symphony Perpetuation Day proclamation 
from the City Hall steps, after which the band 
will give a concert in the Civic Center plaza. 

Among those who will lead orchestras in this 
series of events will be Nick Sturiale, Gus Dur- 
schang, Grace Herold, Gyula Ormay and Rudy 
Sieger. Specially organized orchestras will also 
appear at leading hotels in concerts Monday eve- 
ning between the hours of 5 and & 

While preparations for Symphony Perpetuation 
Day are under way, plans are also being made for 
the free concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz, 
which will take place at the Municipal Auditorium 
on Tuesday evening, April 30. A program of seven 
popular symphony numbers has been arranged to 
begin at 8:30 o’clock promptly and to conclude at 
10 o’clock. The program includes: Midsommar- 
vaka (Swedish Rhapsody) by Alfven; Largo, from 
the New World Symphony, by Dvorak; Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 1, by Liszt; Ave Maria, by Schu- 
bert; Tannhauser Overture, by Wagner; Vienna 
Blood (Wiener Blut) Waltz, by Strauss, and 
Finale, Fourth Symphony, by Tschaikowsky. 

Indorsements continue to be received in large 
numbers by the Mayor’s Citizens’ Committee at 
their headquarters at the William Taylor Hotel. 
Among the latest indorsements to be announced 
are those of the San Francisco County Council 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize -List”” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 
Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Company. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 
Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dreadnaught 
and Bodyguard Overalls. 
“Grizzly Bear,’’ organ of N. S. G. W. 
J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 
Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shoge. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 
Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 
George W. Robinson Company, 389 Clementina. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 
S. H. Kress Company Stores. 
Standard Oil Company. 
Sutro Baths. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Company. 
West Coast Macaroni Company. 
Woolworth’s Stores. ; 
All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 
Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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of the American Legion, representing thirty-seven 
posts; San Francisco Chapter Number 3 of Dis- 
abled Veterans of the World War, Tourist and 
Convention League, Central Council of Civic 
Clubs, Cenacola Club, the Colored Citizens’ 
League and the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council. 

Charter Amendment Number 3 will provide one- 
half a cent in the tax rate to help maintain the 
Symphony. Leaders in the campaign for passage 
of the amendment point out that this means a 
tax of only 5 cents for each $1000 assessed valua- 
tion of property. 

eS 
UNPROFITABLE LAND EXPLOITATION 

Dust storms are the prophets of the “disaster 
certain to follow” continued misusage of the na- 
tion’s fields, forests and streams, Secretary Wal- 
lace said in addressing the Izaak Walton League 
of Chicago by radio from Washington. Wallace 
painted a grim picture of the havoc wrought by 
“wasteful, careless and unprofitable exploitation 
of our land and its resources.” He said the gov- 
ernment’s land utilization program was essential 
“to correct the unprofitable, uneconomical chaos” 
produced by lack of policy in times of pioneer 
settlement. 


The Cigarette Tax 


A poll of Congress indicates there is enough 
sentiment in favor of lowering the tax on 10- 
cent cigarettes to pass a bill providing for this, 
if the proposal can be brought to a vote at this 
session. - 

A flood of letters from all parts of the United 
States supporting labor’s efforts to keep these 
union-made products on the market has greatly 
helped in the development of this sentiment. The 
Allied Tobacco Workers’ Council has asked that 
this expression of sentiment be continued, even 
though senators and representatives may be get- 
ting too many of them to answer them promptly. 

Ten-cent cigarettes are all union-made. 

Fifteen-cent cigarettes are made in overwhelm- 
ing proportion by the “big four” tobacco com- 
panies, which are bitterly anti-union. 

The present law puts a penalizing tax on labor’s 
friends, and in substance gives a bonus to its 
enemies. 

That contrast alone should rally all union labor 
to fight for fair play for union tobacco workers. 


SIGNAL OIL AND GAS CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
WE ARE 


INDEPENDENT 


RELIABILITY 


YOU MAKE NO MISTAKE WHEN gE 
YOU PLACE YOUR PRINTING OR- 
DERS WITH A FIRM THAT HAS 
LIVED UP TO A GOOD REPUTA- 
TION FOR HONEST VALUES FOR 
BALF A CENTURY. 


Friendly in Every Way! 
Walter N. Brunt Press 
M@ Printing and Badges 


g 111 Seventh Street 


Phone MArket 7070 ~ 
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To Enroll Ladies in 
Cause of Union Label 


By I. M. ORNBURN. 


Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. 

Recently a large advertising concern which was 
selling space in a woman’s magazine stated that 
85 per cent of all the purchases for the averace 
home are made by the lady of the house. This js 
probably a very accurate statement. If it be true, 
then it is time for all members of organized labor 
to enroll the ladies in the cause of union-made 
goods. Not only the wives, but all the friends of 
trade unionists should be educated to buy the 
products made in unionized industries, and to tse 
the services of organized workers. Teach them to 
look for the union label, shop card and button! 

From a purely patriotic standpoint, American 
women should buy products bearing the union 
label, because it is the only assurance that the 
goods have been made in America. As long as 
the people of this nation buy foreign and prison- 
made goods they will lengthen the bread lines of 
this country. 

From a trade union standpoint there is no bet- 
ter argument for buying union-made goods than 
the fact that doing so is the only way that the 
wives of workers can increase the payrolls of their 
bread-winners. When products are made under 
union conditions, it means higher wages. The 
wives and mothers of union workers can make 
their pocketbooks swell in just the degree that 
they buy union label goods. That, in itself, should 
furnish sufficient incentive ‘for them to look for 
the union label. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, one finds the 
greatest benefits of all to the womanhood of this 
land. The union label is the best assurance that 
the products are not made by child labor or in 
sweatshops in this or foreign countries, under 
more depressing conditions than were ever known 
by the men and women slaves of the dark ages. 
The union label, shop card and button are the 
best insurance against these unfair conditions. 

In a great many cities the union label leagues, 
composed of both men and women, and_ the 
Woman’s International Union Label League and 
the Joint Council of Women’s Auxiliaries have 
accomplished a splendid work for the cause of 
union-made goods. If, however, the women of 
this nation control 85 per cent of the purchasing 
power it is extremely important that trade union- 
ists enroll them in the cause of organized labor 
by encouraging them to buy the highest quality 
of American products, which always bear the 
union label. 

———————— 

Workers can not lift themselves by their boot- 
straps, but they can raise their wages by purchas- 
ing union label products. : 
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Keep-Cool Package, Keeps Ice Cream Two Hours 
Milk Shakes as Thick as You Like 
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Union Label Section 


LU ————- By THOMAS A. ROTELL. Secretary ‘ 

The work of the labor movement is construc- 
tive. It is its mission to create and build up every- 
where. It never destroys human values. The 
Union Label Section, through the labor move- 
ment, teaches that organization, education and 
group action are necessary for the economic wel- 
tare of the toilers. The time is ripe for the toilers 
to ‘hink of this and to think effectively, and to 
take steps so that this thinking shall be translated 
into definite action. 

Labor has never yet made use of its full powers. 
To lo that, massed energies must be utilized. We 
must not wait and wait for things to right them- 
selves. We must set to work manfully to put them 
right. The great thing is to make a start—to be 
active, not passive—to advance and not to yield 
what we have gained. We must be constructive, 
not reactionary; modern, not ancient; helpful, not 
repressive. We must not stand in our own way. 
Those who have been prejudiced or indifferent 
until now should begin to be fair to themselves. 
Members of organized labor are fair to themselves 
each time they patronize the union label, union 
shop card, or the union working button. 

\Vhen they patronize the non-union shop, and 
purchase non-union goods, they are unfair to 
themselves and the entire labor movement. This 
is a truth that can not be talked away. To elim- 
inate this enemy we must learn to unite, stick 
together and fight together to defend each other. 
Many think only of their own organization. They 
have not learned the lesson of mutual aid. To suc- 
ceed in our work each organization must be a 
friend and a defender of every other organization. 
As a member of a labor organization, do your 
mite toward helping every other organization 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Resolve to help each organization by demanding 
the union label, union shop cards and union work- 
ing buttons. Let nothing deter you in carrying 
out this resolution. Go straight on, no weakening, 
no stopping for any cause, and the union shop 
will flourish and prosper and the non-union shop, 
not thriving on union-earned money, will cease to 
exist. 

Again I will ask you to be consistent and de- 
mand the union label, union shop card and the 
inion working button. Now is the time for every 
labor organization in the city to unite its forces 
by affiliating with the Union Label Section of San 
Francisco, and spread the good that can be accom- 
plished by learning how to use our great weapon 
--purchasing power. The Union Label Section 
meets the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month at the Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets, and extends an invitation to all organiza- 
tions to send representatives to our meetings. It 
also invites all others that are interested in the 
labor movement. Our next meeting is May 1, 
1935. Come one, come all. 

—H — 

“In union there is strength.” Under union labels 

there is quality. 


“FACTORY TO ’ 

FACTORY TO MEN’S WEAR 
When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other union- 


made lines include: 
NECKWEAR - SWEATERS - SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS - UNDERWEAR - HOSE - GLOVES 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
140 Kearny Street 


Stores also at Sacramento. Fresno & Los Angeles) 
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DEATH OF JAMES B. HAY 
James A. B. Hay, a member of Municipal Car- 
men’s Union No. 518, died on Tuesday last and 
was laid to rest this afternoon. He is survived by 
his widow and one son, and a sister. 
SSeS. ese 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES WILL DANCE 


A benefit dance to be given by Garage Em-- 


ployees’ Union No. 665, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the San 
Francisco Labor Council, will be held on Satur- 
day evening, April 27, in Eagles’ Hall, 273 Golden 
Gate avenue. Lou Miller’s orchestra of six pieces 
will furnish the music. President Hugh Bell of 
the union extends a hearty invitation to all union 
people and their friends to join with the union 
on the festal occasion, and assures them a splen- 
did time. 


———_@______ 


Professional Men’s Organization 
Will Improve Economic Status 


The severity of the current depression has dealt 
a severe blow to the technical profession. There 
exists in San Francisco an army of about 2700 
unemployed technical men, comprising approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the profession. Conditions 
on relief projects are such as to demoralize those 
securing this form of employment. Humiliating 
pauperization, pay at subsistence levels and gen- 
eral insecurity—such are the lot of relief work 
employees. 

Employees in industry or on “P.W.A. projects 
have suffered severely. Their pay is now less 
than 50 per cent of their former rates. 

Basing itself on these facts, the local chapter 
of the Federation of Architects, Engineers. Chem- 
ists and Technicians, the national office of which 
is in New York, was brought into being. The pro- 
gram of the organization is predicated on the be- 
lief that the organized efforts of all technical men 
under the leadership of the Federation can and 
will achieve profound improvement in the eco- 
nomic status of the technical profession. 

At the meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, 
Friday, April 19, which was held in the Grant 
building, a discussion on the future policy of the 
chzpter was heid and committees were appointed. 


Fits 
of Fine shtomaking. 


W.L{g)DOUGLAS 


hoes 


R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 


Culinary Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 


EI! Portal, at Fulton street and Eighth avenue, 
which is an old offender against the culinary 
unions, employs non-union Chinese in the kitchen; 
also it is reported the dining room girls are re- 
quired to rent rooms in the apartments overhead, 
for which they pay as much as they receive for 
wages, leaving as their net earnings what they 
receive for tips. Stay away from EI Portal. 

The Mark Twain Hotel Coffee Shop, at 339 
Taylor street, has a non-union crew, and a news 
vendor is stationed outside. The Senator Hotel 
Coffee Shop, 515 Ellis street, has the same set-up. 
Stay away from both. 


The Cadillac, on Third street, is still non-union. 
The New Deal, at 553 Clay street, which opened’ 
up with a non-union crew around the first of 
April, is still open, but has so little business that 
the crew has been paid off and only the bosses 
are left working. 

Pierre’s Chateau, at 501 Baker street, has our 
union house card. Everyone working in this place 
belongs to our unions. If you want to run a quiet 
little party under novel conditions, with artistic 
surroundings, you can give this place a chance to 
serve you; the cooking and service you will find 
equal to any first-class house in this or any other 
city. 

Stay out of all the following houses: Clinton’s, 
Foster’s, the Roosevelt, on Fifth street, all Pig 
’n’ Whistles, White Log Taverns and Hellwig’s 
bakeries. All are non-union. 

Remind your lady friends and relatives not to 
buy anything from the Kress or Woolworth 5- 
and 10-cent stores. Always look for our union 
house card in the window of the restaurant before, 
not after, you eat. 


EVERY THING 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAX 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Sterling 


QUALITY vs. CHEAPNESS 


Maintaining Our Reputation for Quality 
Cleaning and Finishing at Moderate Prices 
Our Process of Careful Cleaning and Expert 
Finishing Makes Your Clothes Wear Longer 


F. THOMAS 


PARISIAN 
DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 
Main Office and Works 


27 TENTH STREET 


Phone HEmlock 0180 


Possibility of Agreement Seen 
‘In Coast Oil Tanker ‘Strike 


Negotiations for peace in the oil tanker strike 
continue, and a possibility of agreement was seen 
in the acceptance by the six unions involved of a 
proposal submitted by the Perkins mediation 
board. 

In a formal communication to the board the 
unions set forth terms of wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions upon which members of their or- 
ganizations “are willing to return to their posi- 
tions.” 

The unions asked the board to obtain an agree- 
ment from the oil companies for reinstatement 
before Thursday of all strikers to their former 
positions “as rapidly as the location and move- 
ments of the vessels will permit.” They concluded 
by asserting “we are willing to consider any 
amendments which your board thinks we should 
adopt.” 

Although Chairman Albert A. Rosenshine of the 
mediation board declined official comment on the 
unions’ proposal, importance was attached to the 
unions’ willingness to consider amendments. 


ee 


“Continued Press Co-operation” 
Is Asked by President Roosevelt 


Addressing the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciated Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which met in New York this 
week, President Roosevelt sent the following to 
the “Editor & Publisher”: 

“We have passed another milestone in the life 
of the fourth estate, The press associations, pub- 
lishers, editors and advertisers are preparing to 
reassemble for their annual business meetings. 
The ‘Editor and Publisher,’ as in the past several 
years, again offers me the opportunity of extend- 
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ing best wishes to those attending these meet- 
ings. This I do gladly and sincerely. 

“In the past year the press as a whole has bene- 
fitted materially, due to improved conditions. 
Additional benefits within the coming year are 
confidently expected. ; 

“That these benefits may be broadly expanded 
until they encompass other interests and people 
at large, I ask the continued co-operation of the 
press. I welcome constructive criticism of us in 
government and urge that we together continue 
the battle against depression until there is a real 


national recovery on all fronts.” 
a te eee 
Metal Trades Sign Agreement 
With Big Oil Refining Company 

For the first time the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor has signed 
a contract with an oil refining company. The con- 
tract is with the Sinclair Refining Company, one 
of the largest in the country. 

The contract was signed by the Metal Trades 
Department for thirteen of its member unions. 
Complete machinery for handling disputes is set 
up in the agreement, which is to continue until 
May 1, 1936, and thereafter, unless terminated by 
either party on thirty days’ notice. 

Article 4 of the agreement provides that time 
and a half shall be paid for specified holidays, 
except for shift men regularly employed in con- 
nection with a continuous operation. A feature of 
the agreement is provision for vacations with pay. 
All employees upon completion of one year of 
continuous service are to receive a week’s vaca- 
tion with full pay. After completing two years’ 
service employees are to get two weeks’ vacation, 
one week of which is to be with full pay. After 
four years’ service employees are to have two 
weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

The agreement was signed for the Sinclair Com- 
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pany by E. W. Sinclair, president. For the. Meta| 
Trades Department it was signed by John P. Frey 
president, and W. A. Calvin, secretary-treasurer. 
Presidents of the thirteen unions signed for thei, 


organizations. 
S-0-S 


SAVE OUR SYMPHONY 


VOTE YES 


Charter Amendment No. 3 
ELECTION: 
Thursday, May 2, 1935 


ENDORSED BY S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


We urge every member of Organized Labor to 
constitute himself or herself a committee of one to 
work for the passage of Charter Amendment No. 
3 at the Special Election on Thursday, May 2. 

This Amendment is vital to the interests of the 
Musicians’ Union and to the welfare of its mem- 
bers. Failure of passage would mean that the 
Symphony Orchestra would be forced to disband 
and at least EIGHTY-FIVE of our members would 
be added to the unemployment list. 

Half a cent in the tax rate for the support of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is provided 
for by Charter Amendment No. 3. This is an in- 
significant sum, amounting to a tax of only five 
cents, for instance on property assessed at 
$1000.00. Moreover, since it becomes a mandatory 
charge, the same as our parks, libraries and 
playgrounds, it may be accommodated for in the 
budget without raising our tax rate at all. 

The issue, therefore, becomes a matter of con- 
tinuing employment for members of Musicians’ 
Union, Local No. 6, and of maintaining the repu- 
tation of San Francisco as a city of musical cul- 
ture, perightcaes thousands of visitors each year by 
reason of our high standing in this regard. 

Charter Amendment No. 3 has been indorsed by 
the San Francisco Labor Council and we urge your 
Union to take individual action in indorsing it and 
in instructing your members to campaign actively 
for its passage at the Special Election on May 2. 


MUSICIANS’ UNION, LOCAL No. 6 
San Francisco 


Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


(Please notify Labor Clarion of any change) 
Temple. 


Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 
Meets 3rd Thursday. 


304—Labor Letter Carriers—Sec., 


Castro. 


Thomas P. Tierney, 635a 
Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 


Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meets Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Asphalt Workers No. 84—John J. O’Connor, 756 
Ninth Ave. 


104— 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 


Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia, 


Bartenders No. 41—285 Ellis. 

Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—1886 Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets Ist. and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meets 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 


Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural 
200 Guerrero. 


Butchers No. 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 509—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter Ave. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 


Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 111 Jones. 


Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 
bor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meets 1st and 3rd 


Tuesdays, Labor Temple. Mabel Sutton, 2602 
Sacramento, 


Meets 
Labor 


Labor 


Iron Workers No. 377— 


115—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 


125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 


Distillery Workers’ Union No. 19930—Herbert Lee, 
Sec., 4 Gold st. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Dressmakers No. 101—767 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. !51—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers. 

Federation of Teachers No. 6{—Parlor C, Whit- 
comb Hotel. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pacific—Ferry Bldg. 

Filling Station Employees No. 19570—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Firemen and Oilers, Local No. 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Fur Workers, Local No. 79—767 Market. 

Garage Employees—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13!—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meets 2nd and 
4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Government Employees No. 51—S. C. Stillwell, 611 
State Building. 


Grocery Clerks—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 
Avenue, 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

Hospital and Institutional Workers’ Union No. 
19816—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 

Labor Templ 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—W. A. Bernard, secre- 
tary, 66 Byxbee. Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary, Union Label Section—Meets lst 
and 3rd Wednesdays, room 315, Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—767 Market. 

Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3nd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


86—Meets Ist 


45—Meets 4th Fridays, 


23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 


Meets 
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Lithographers No. {7—732 Harrison. 


Longshoremen No. 38-79—27 Clay. 
38rd Mondays. 

Machinists No. 
Temple. 


Meets Ist and 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 18—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 739 20th Ave. 
Marine Cooks & Stewards—86 Commercial. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers & Water Tenders—59 
Clay. 


Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 
Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead 
No. 7. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90—¥Ferry Build- 
ing. 

Milk Wagon 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 491 Jessie. 


Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Motion Picture Projectienists—Meets ist Thurs- 
day, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meets third Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Operating Engineers No. 64—200 Guerrero. 

Ornamental Iron Workers—200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—John F. Bertucci, sec- 
retary, 2572 Bryant. Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Pharmacists’ 
Ave. 

Photo Engravers—Meets Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Geo. Monahan, 
1123 Sutter, 


Refinery Workers’ 
376 4th Ave. 


216—Meets Wednesdays, 


40—Geo. M. 


Drivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 


Union, No. 838—273 Golden Gate 


Sec., 


Union No. 50—Harry Cook, 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th 
nue. Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth, Thurs- 
days. 


Ave- 


Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 Guerrero. 
Ship Clerks’ Association—Pier 3, 


Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 6I—M. Hoffman, Sec., New- 
ark, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No, 62—J. E. Thomas, 75 South 
Hill Boulevard. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Street Carmen, Division 1004—Office Marshall 
Building. Meets 112 Valencia. 


Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter. 
Teamsters No. 85—Mects Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. !!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Union Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. MArket 7560. 


United Laborers No. |—Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
rero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 


Vulcanizers and Tire Changers—R. T. Bennett, 
281 Cumberland. Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Walters No. 30—Meets every Wednesday at 3 p. m. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meets second Wednesday at 
8:30 p. m.; fourth Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
966 Market. 


Warehousemen—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Water Workers—Meets 3rd Monday. 
Ple. 


Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Window Cleaners No. 44—1075 Mission. 


Embarcadero, 
45—Meets Ist Saturday, 


Labor Tem- 


